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Mistakes 


F course,” said a member of the Supreme Court to 
me, “we make mistakes. Our hope is that we 
do not make as many as other people do.” 

The issue about the relative powers of the Court, 
the President, and Congress is large and instructive, 
with many points that do not belong in The Register. 
But the major question, I think, does belong in a 
church paper of modern spirit, since it has a bearing 
on our conception of freedom. 

The men who made our Constitution were 
jealous of too much power in any one place; and this 
before they could guess how much influence vast pat- 
ronage would place in the hands of the chief executive. 
It is to be hoped that the Senate will see to it that the 
electorate duly reflects on two developments. 

1. The President, in removing a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, said: ‘‘I feel that the aims 
and purposes of the administration can be carried out 
most effectively with personnel of my own choosing.” 
The decision of the Court was unanimous that the 
President had no such power of removal. Which was 
right? Which is the greater danger today, that the 
Court will abuse its power, as for a time it can, or that 
the most powerful executive in any democratic country 
will abuse his? 

2. A subservient Congress passed the N. R. A. at 
the President’s bidding. First the hasty act died in 
practice, then the Court legally killed it. Was that 
verdict a voice from the horse-and-buggy age, or a 
wholesome reminder that power in the United States 
has its limits? 

Congress and the State Legislatures both need 
certain new powers, granted in the open, in the es- 
tablished way. The due process clause needs to be 
clarified by an amendment such as Senator Borah 
proposes. But there is no need that the executive 
should be given a blank cheque. . 


When Mussolini marched on Rome he said par- 
liamentary government was not working well. He had 
drawn up a constitution for Italy more democratic 
than that of owr country or Great Britain. But first 
there was an emergency. It is still there./_— 


Propaganda 

This spring there is an exceptionally large produc- 
tion of talk about propaganda. In the fiercest con- 
troversy, that about the Court, each side is energeti- 
cally charging the other side with this vice. 

In the permanent controversy going on qmong 
educators, a word more likely to be used is “‘indoe- 
trinate.”’ There is here a genuine difficulty. If a 
school teacher is too cautious, courses in current 
events, or in economics, or in government, are likely 
to become dry. On the other hand, in an institution 
carried on by the use of the tax-payers’ money, it is 
obviously, in the long run, impossible for an individual 
teacher to go too far in urging on the students views 
that are antagonistic to the majority of parents. 
For example, the teacher who loses his position be- 
cause he recommends a scrapping of the American 
Constitution and the introduction of Fascism or of 
Communism, cannot in any real sense claim to be a 
martyr to the principle of free speech. Freedom of 
speech is a different thing from freedom to indoctrinate 
young people with anything the teacher chooses to 
have for his own personal gospel. It is just as bad 
if he tries to indoctrinate the young with the ideas of 
the minority of the population that thinks anything 
liberal (that is to say, anything evolutionary) should 
be treated as if it were destructive. 

A sensible teacher in a high-class American in- 
stitution would realize that, if light is furnished, evo- 
lution will take place. A few years ago, in a certain 
class in the Lincoln School of Teachers College in New 
York, there was one Communist girl who talked a 
good deal. Some of the parents wished her thrown 
out. The answer of the teacher was about as follows: 
“In the debates that take place in the schoolroom, — 
this girl is consistently defeated by three of her most 
intelligent and energetic classmates, so that in the end 
she makes no converts. Are the young people not 
being thus better equipped to meet the problems of 
the future than if they were prevented from knowing 
what those problems are?” 


Ups and Downs 

At Paris, in the thirteenth century, the public 
and private reading of some works of Aristotle was 
forbidden. But a little more than one hundred years 
later, at the University of Paris, a teacher was com- 
pelled to swear he would teach nothing inconsistent 
with Aristotle. In the early sixteenth century Luther 
at Wittenberg undertook to “purge the University of 
the dross of Aristotle.”’ 

What difference does it all make to the great 
Ionian? Recently, in a certain university, when an 
attempt was being made to co-ordinate the Depart- 
ments of Economics, Sociology, and Political Science, 
each of those three departments was requested to make 
a list of the books deemed essential. Each list began 
with Aristotle’s Treatise on Politics. No other work — 
was on all three lists. 
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I Accept the Nomination 
Charles R. Joy 


In publishing the following communication from 
Dr. Joy, the trustees of The Register recognize that im- 
portant questions regarding the future of the Unitarian 
fellowship are involved. Between now and the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association, the 
columns of The Register will be open to its readers for dis- 
cussion so far as space and a continued proper balance 
in the paper permit. 

Earl C. Davis, 
President of Board of Trustees. 


the Rev. Oswald E. Helsing of Chicago, but 
with the subsequent encouragement of others, 
papers have been circulated nominating me for the 
presidency of the American Unitarian Association. 
The by-laws of the Association require that such nomi- 
nation papers should be signed by “fifty adult voting 
members, of whom not more than five shall be mem- 
bers of any one constituent church.”’ The papers 
which Mr. Helsing has just filed with the secretary of 
the Association contain ninety-three signatures, from 
twenty-two constituent churches. These signatures 
come from all parts of the country, from the Pacific 
Coast and the Atlantic Coast, from the Middle West 
and New England, from Canada and the deep South. 
The hesitancy which I have felt hitherto about com- 
mitting myself to Mr. Helsing’s courageous venture is 
removed by the volume of this expression of confidence. 
To Mr. Helsing, and to all those who have associated 
themselves with him in this action, I express my pro- 
found gratitude. With humility of heart, and with a 
prayer to the Most High that I may become worthy of 
the trust imposed in me, I hereby accept the nomina- 
tion. 
I accept this nomination because I believe that 
_ there are vital issues at stake, that can be served by a 
friendly contest. These issues far transcend in im- 
portance myself and my future. In this statement I 
shall try to present some of these issues briefly and 
clearly, and in any discussion that follows upon this 
presentation I hope that the utmost good will will 
continue to prevail among us. 
iS The first issue is one of fairness. Those who have 
been intimately acquainted with the spirit of the men 
_who have served the Association in these recent years 
have been deeply troubled by the indiscriminate 
accusations of inefficiency, autocracy, and high-handed 
thods, which have emanated from the Commission 
of Appraisal. They are aware of the unfairness, the 


| fy the sole initiative of one of our ministers, 


inaccuracy, and the superficiality of the Commis- 
sion’s report upon the organization and administration 
of our business. I feel very strongly that vigorous 
protest should be made against the injustice which 
seems to have found final expression in the demotion 
and dismissal of faithful servants of the Association. 
I cannot believe that our churches wish to make of its 
officials scapegoats for the failure and weakness of or- 
ganized religion everywhere today, casualties of a 
depression which the Commission never mentions as a 
possible explanation of some of our ailments, a de- 
pression for which, of course, the officers of the Asso- 
ciation were in no way responsible. 

The second issue is one of fitness. The president 
of the Association should be trained, whenever pos- 
sible, for that high and difficult post in the actual ser- 
vice of the Association. Only so can he win a knowl- 
edge of the very intricate work of the denomination, 
and of churches and conditions in all parts of the 
country, for which that office calls. Moreover, the 
experience and wisdom of the officers of the Association 
should be carefully utilized and conserved until the 
proper age of retirement is reached, unless they have 
proved themselves incapable of administering the 
trust imposed upon them. If the plans now proposed 
are carried through, men invited to serve the Associa- 
tion may no longer look forward to that service a$ an 
honorable, unbroken career, but must consider it-an 
interruption to their regular vocation. 

The third issue is one of faith. To the dismay of 
some members of our fellowship the question of Dr. 
Eliot’s humanism has recently been raised. I see no 
reason why this question should not be frankly dis- 
cussed without concealment on the one side, or vitu- 
peration on the other. Dr. Eliot proposes to be a leader. 
It is, therefore, important that we should know where 
he would lead us. He has made no concealment of his 
own faith. In the sermon which he contributed to the 
volume, ‘““Humanist Sermons,” edited by Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, at the time of the humanist controversy, Dr. 
Eliot states plainly: “It is because I believe that hu- 
manism can serve these human needs far better than 
any other sort of faith that I hold it myself and preach 
it from this pulpit.’’ This does not mean that Dr. Eliot 
does not use the term “‘God,” as those who have heard 
him preach well know. In his published sermon on 
“The Reality of God,’ he states that we may rightly 
use the word as “‘the symbol of our loftiest aspirations 
and as the pledge of our devotion to the truth.” But 
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it does mean, as he says, that he with all other human- 
ists‘ has laid aside ‘‘once and for all the idea that re- 
ligious truth has any source other than his own human 
intelligence,”’ and that the term ‘“‘God”’ is for him only 
a word-symbol which he finds it convenient to use for 
human values. In a 1930 sermon, published in The 
Christian Register, Dr. Eliot states also, though this is a 
secondary matter: “I do not believe in personal im- 
mortality. . . . The passionate desire for the survival 
of an individual life seems to me a relic of the childish 
days of early humanity.’”’ That these are not outgrown 
convictions on Dr. Eliot’s part seems to be indicated in 
the chapter on ‘Doctrine’ of the Commission’s Re- 
port, where Unitarian agreements are summed up, 
despite the evidence, in exclusively humanistic terms, 
and all those values in religion which the theist con- 
siders supreme (God, prayer, communion, immortality) 
are casually relegated to the realm of “Unitarian Dis- 
agreements.” 

The question of the right of a humanist to a 
place in our free fellowship does not arise, nor is there 
any question of Dr. Eliot’s sincerity and integrity. 
The only question that does arise is whether the time 
has come when the Unitarian fellowship wishes to be 
represented by a president whose religious views seem 
to be at variance with those held by the vast majority 
of our people, approximately nine-tenths of them, 
according to the Commission’s own estimate in its 
study of values. Professor Pratt of the Commission 
said that the “two things most stressed by our re- 
spondents as the most important values of religion 
were belief in God and human brotherhood.” Why, 
then, was the belief in God omitted from the Commis- 
sion’s summary of “Unitarian Agreements’? 

It is my profound conviction that the Unitarian 
fellowship has no future apart from a belief, so well ex- 
pressed in the statement of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, in the “Living God, our Father, and our 
Friend.” I agree with Professor Pratt that “the great 
majority should stress more openly and heartily our 
common and positive faith” in God. This God must 
be more for us than a convenient synonym for our 
aspirations. So long as this great majority believes 
as it does we should be led by one to whom God is a 
glowing Presence, a Presence with whom we may con- 
mune, and from whom guidance and strength may 
come. 

Some of my closest and best loved friends are 
humanists. Four of my associates in the work of the 
denomination are humanists. I love them, learn from 
them, and gladly work with them. Nevertheless, I 
believe that to choose as the spiritual leader of our 
fellowship one who holds humanist convictions, or 
even one who occupies some ill-defined middle ground, 
_as it has been called, is to lose the battle by default. 
It was the Commission itself that said: ‘‘We have lost 
sight of the basic truth that leadership is possible only 
within a group that shares a common faith and a 
common enthusiasm.” The common faith of our 
fellowship is its strong loyalty to God. We must have 
a leader who shares that faith with us. 

This is frank speaking. It is intended to be frank. 
There is, however, no venom in it. It is simply a 
plain proclamation of the faith that is in me, and of 
my deep yearning for the fellowship I love. 


The fourth issue is the future of our fellowship. 
Because, with an honesty and candor which I like in 
others and try to show myself, I have openly criticized 
certain aspects of the Report of the Commission of 
Appraisal, some of my friends have concluded that I 
am an unyielding opponent of the Report, and a con- 
sistent defender of the administration to which I be- 
long. This is not true. I recognize many weaknesses 
in our work at present, I have been eager that the Com- 
mission of Appraisal should find these weaknesses and 
present constructive suggestions to us. I have done 
my best to assist the Commission at every point in 
its work. With many of its conclusions and recom- 
mendations I am in full agreement. I, too, am trying 
to face the new day. But we must face the new day 
strengthened and made wise by the old day. There 
must be no sharp break with the past. The values 
of the old administration, which are many, must be 
carried over into the new. 

The reforms suggested by the Commission, more- 
over, are to my mind shallow reforms. They do not go 
to the root of our weakness. I can not agree that 
changes in organization, upon which so much stress 
has been laid, are at all fundamental. Our weakness 
is not an administrative weakness: it is a spiritual 
weakness. The new day will come for us only as we 
reconsecrate ourselves to God and to all that belongs 
to his service. Nothing else matters much. This 
matters supremely. 

Again, I am convinced that all our resources should 
be devoted to the strengthening of our local churches, 
so completely forgotten in the Report of the Commis- 
sion. “What is there in this voluminous report to 
help me in my parish work?” asked one of our ablest 
ministers in despair. It must be admitted that there 
is little if anything. I am not, then, in favor of the 
Commission’s plans which call for large increase in 
overhead administration expense until our churches 
are strengthened in their work. The establishment 
of new departments manned by paid secretaries at 
headquarters, and the appointment of new regional 
workers in the field, will be possible only at great ad- 
ditional cost, and at the sacrifice of our local churches. 
It is a mistaken policy. I am in favor of a genuine 
decentralization, not of the half-way costly measures 
advocated by the Commission. 

Upon these issues that I have raised there may be 
sharp differences of opinion. But let there be no 
animosity among us. We are still a democratic or- 
ganization and majorities decide. 

We are facing a critical moment in our history. 
The decision we make will have far-reaching effects, 
not only on our own fellowship, but also on those other 
liberal fellowships with which we have had such close 
associations in the past. Already they are making 
manifest their friendly concern in our plans and pur- 
poses. 

More vital and important than ever before are the 
interests committed to all of our free churches, what- 
ever their name may be. We must make clear the 
value and the reasonableness of a vital faith in a 
living God. I have given my life to that work. I 
would continue to do so wherever opportunity per- 
mits. May God give us all courage and wisdom and 
faith! 
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The Religion of a Lover of Nature 


Frank S. 


HIS year we celebrate the centennial of the birth 
of John Burroughs, America’s great literary 
naturalist. 

I first became acquainted with Burroughs’s 
nature writings when I was a student at Middlebury 
College, where as one reads about the beauty of nature 
one can experience it abundantly, in a college town 
where one can see the sun rise over the Green Moun- 
tains and set back of the Adirondacks. 

I first learned to know about his religious views 
at the Meadville Theological School, when it was lo- 
cated in northwestern Pennsylvania, where I went to 
prepare for the Unitarian ministry. His book, ‘‘Ac- 
cepting the Universe,’’ was published when I was a 
theological student. It led me to read all that Bur- 
roughs had written, and all that has been written 
about him. 

He was born on April 3, 1837, in Roxbury, New 
York, and was brought up on a farm in the Catskills. 
When a young man he was for several years a teacher in 
the district schools. Afterwards, for a number of years, 
he held a position in the treasury department in 
Washington. While thus employed he began to write. 
He left the capital city and went to live at Riverby 
on the Hudson, spending his time in writing and in 
working on his farm. He lived a long and happy life, 
dying on March 29, 1921, a few days before the 
eighty-fourth anniversary of his birth. 

His own books include: ‘‘Accepting the Uni- 
verse,” “The Light of Day,” and ‘“The Last Harvest.” 
The following books are also of value: “The Life and 
Letters of John Burroughs,” by Clara Barrus; ‘The 
Heart of Burroughs’ Journals,” by the same author; 
“John Burroughs Talks,” by Clifton Johnson; and 
“The Religion of John Burroughs,” by Clifford H. 
Osborne. 

We can learn from Burroughs’s own writings of 
the orthodox Christian background of his boyhood 
home and church. In the course of the years he freed 
himself from many of the views of his conservative 
parents and friends and became a liberal. 

In “Accepting the Universe’ we find a clear and 
simple declaration of his idea of deity. ‘God is Na- 
ture and Nature is God.’ In this connection, in 
another essay in the same volume, he says: “‘Nature is 
the one supreme reality, the sum total of the visible 
and invisible bodies and forces that surround us, out 
of which we came, and of which we form a part.”’ 

In “The Last Harvest” he says: “I have not tried, 
as the phrase is, to lead my readers from Nature to 
Nature’s God, because I cannot separate the one from 
the other. If your heart warms towards the visible 
creation, and towards your fellowmen, vou have the 
root of the matter in you.” Burroughs calls himself a 
pantheist. 

In the opening essay of “‘Accepting the Universe” 
_ he writes of the ethical life of man: “Do your work, 
_ deal justly, love rightness, make the most of yourself, 
cherish the good, the beautiful, the true, practice the 
_ Christian and heathen virtues of soberness, meekness, 

reverence, charity, unselfishness, justice, mercy, single- 


Gredler 


ness of purpose; obey the commandments, the Golden 
Rule, imbue your spirit with the wisdom of all ages, for 
thus is the moral order of the world upheld.” 

Of Jesus he emphasizes his “unique and tremen- 


. dous announcement of the law of love, and the daily 


illustration of it in his life.” 

Of the Bible he says: ‘Convince me that the his- 
torical part of the Bible is not true, that it is a mere 
tissue of myths and superstitions, that none of these 
things fell out as recorded; and yet the vital, essential 
truth of the Bible is untouched. Its morals, its ethics, 
its poetry, are forever true.” 

What does he think about prayer? In “The Faith 
of a Naturalist,” in “Accepting the Universe,” he says: 
“Communing with God is communing with our own 
hearts, our. own best selves, not with something foreign 
and accidental.’’ In his final volume, “The Last Har- 
vest,” printed posthumously, he wrote: ‘There is no 
answer to prayer in the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, except in so far as the attitude of sincere 
prayer is a prophecy of the good it pleads for. Prayer 
for peace of mind, for charity, for gratitude, for light, 
for courage, is answered in the sincere asking. Prayer 
for material good is often prayer against wind and 
tide, but wind and tide obey those who can rule 
them.”’ 

Although he often spoke against the narrowness 
of the theology of so large a portion of the Christian 
Church, Burroughs helped to support an orthodox 
church near his home. There was no liberal church 
near by. Clifton Johnson quotes the naturalist as 
saying that at times he was conscience-stricken that 
he did not attend church more regularly. 

Johnson says that the naturalist looked on per- 
sonal immortality as a possibility. That he had no 
hope is alleged by Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, in a pam- 
phlet on “The Religious Thinking of John Burroughs.” 
In his essay on “Facing the Mystery’ Burroughs tells 
us he is looking for more light. 

In the same essay he expresses himself on social, 
or if you prefer, influential immortality. About this 
immortality of influence he writes: ““But what is the 
fruit of the flower of human life? Surely not the 
grave as the loose thinking of some seems to imply. 
The only fruit I can see is in fairer flowers, or a higher 
type of mind and life that follows in this world, and 
to which our lives may contribute. The flower of life 
has improved through the ages—the geologic ages; 
from the flower of the brute it has become the flower 
of the man. Something goes out, or may go out, from 
us that will help forward a higher type of mankind.” 

His poem, ‘Waiting,’ was written when he was 
only twenty-three years old. It can be interpreted 
as referring to personal or to influential immortality, 
or to both. It can also be interpreted as referring to 
those who are separated not by death, but by distance 
only. Here is the last stanza: 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave comes to the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
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The Negro Speaks 


Wilson Jefferson 


Negro: You area liberal, and I know you are in- 
terested in my people. Can we not learn something 
from each other that will somewhat clarify the Ne- 
gro’s present-day perplexities? Our masses know not 
where to look for guidance and a worth-while philos- 
ophy of hope. We seem to be less articulate as a 
group than we were twenty-five years ago. 

Iaberal: It is true, it seems, that no new figures 
are arising to take the place Dr. Du Bois held in his 
prime, or to shape a new philosophy of hope such as 
Booker Washington sponsored. As a result, you lack 
a binding ideal, based upon a common need. Most of 
your troubles are due, I believe, to the fact that prac- 
tically all of your group leaders have had only a cer- 
tain type of training and preparation. Too few of 
them have worked their way up to leadership through 
outstanding natural ability or through intense and 
varied human experiences. Dr. Du Bois’ and James 
Weldon Johnson’s wide acquaintance with men and 
movements, together with their studies and travels 
abroad, naturally place them in the broader category. 
And of course the vital and varied experiences of 
Booker Washington also transcended the training he 
received in the classroom. 

Negro: It should be realized that in the begin- 
ning we were forced to seek knowledge only from ac- 
credited sources. We had no background, we had 
no clearly defined traditions, we were compelled to 
depend upon others for our outlook upon life. 

Inberal: That is just where the major troubles of 
your leadership began. Nearly every one of your 
present-day leaders has behind him the traditional 
over-conservative New England background. They 
have been trained to adapt themselves to conditions 
—not to change them; and to appreciate those beau- 
tiful and higher things which somehow keep forever 
beyond their reach. They have never been trained to 
fight for anything. They have been thoroughly 
trained to wait for things, and to continue pleading 
for them. 

Negro: How were we to fight for things without 
the proper weapons? Our initial fight, it seems, was 
to make ourselves worthy and deserving. Our early 
teachers no doubt tried to help us to achieve these 
goals first. They came south from New England as 
missionaries as well as teachers. They found thou- 
sands of us hopelessly ignorant after freedom, and 
hopelessly unacquainted with life. They tried to 
help us to find ourselves before attempting to help us 
to discover the big world about us. 

liberal: Good. But don’t let us lose sight of 
some other pertinent facts about your condition at 
freedom. Nearly one-seventh of your people, about 
five hundred thousand, were already free when the 
Emancipation Proclamation was signed. Another 
five hundred thousand had been trained as skilled and 
semi-skilled workers at various trades. A large number 
had received a definite kind of training as house ser- 
vants. One-fourth, then, of your race had already 
“found themselves” in these essential respects. But, 
granting some of your arguments, it is still about 
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seventy years since freedom, and no new technique of 
race development has come to supplant the outmoded 
technique. Your leaders continue to urge their people 
to be worthy and deserving, but forget to map out and 
urge a program that would make them strong. 

Negro: Perhaps some lack in the kind of training 
Americans are getting is partly responsible for our 
plight. I don’t see how our early school training, or 
even our present-day training, can be held responsible 
for the fact that we don’t get a square deal from the 
American people as a whole. We don’t get our 
deserts because spiritually America is not capable of 
giving us our just deserts. 

Inberal: Before taking up that question, let’s 
come back to the question of your school training— 
practically the only kind of training your leaders 
possess. As you admit, it came out of conservative 
New England. And coming out of New England, it 
had behind it the traditions, the background and 
the viewpoint of that section—all admirable in a way. 
But the slave-holding South had a similar religious 
and cultural background. So when these teachers first. 
came in contact with your people they realized that 
slavery had really laid the ground-work upon which 
they could build for the future; for after all, the spirit- 
ual message (the essential thing in all education) which 
these teachers brought to your people was but a sub- 
limation of the training which they had received under 
slavery. In slavery they had been taught to be meek 
and deserving and to obey their masters. Free, their 
new teachers sought to lead them into only slightly 
different paths of tractableness and peace, when from 
the beginning they should have taught them to be 
spiritually intractable and rebellious. To make it 
even plainer, your people were literally taught to be- 
lieve that “God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the 
world,’’ when in the whole history of mankind only 
half of that assertion has ever been true. You were 
led to believe that if you made yourselves deserving 
you could hopefully expect, not far on the Protestant 
horizon, the dawning of a better day. But that day 
has never dawned. 

Negro: Some of the things you say are no doubt 
true, and yet I think you can’t quite put yourself in the 
Negro’s place. A Nordic once gave me a canny ap- 
praisal of our plight. Pleading for tolerance, I told 
him that I didn’t hate anyone, whereupon he retorted: 
“You ean’t afford to hate anyone.”’ And I’m afraid 
he was right. Iam afraid too that we can’t afford to 
be, as you put it, spiritually rebellious. 

Inberal: I am glad you remembered that little 
barbed saying of your Nordic friend. We do not have 
to take it to our professors of psychology to have it 
interpreted. It is true that you can not afford to hate 
anything unless you can afford to pay the price. As 
long as you imagine yourself solely dependent on 
others you can not afford to despise their ways—at 
least you can not afford to show your displeasure. 
But if in your heart you begin to realize that in lots of 


ways other men are dependent upon you—even de- | 


pendent upon your good will, then the question as- 
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sumes a new aspect. Being too tractable, too true to 
outmoded traditions, is a weakness that afflicts others 
besides your group. Our big universities and colleges, 
with a few exceptions, are turning out exactly the same 
type of individual. But things are vastly different 
‘with the whites. Under normal conditions, a job is 
waiting for them. A place in society is open for them. 
You must make your place. Your people never were 
even wage slaves in industry. You were outcasts. 
And you need to be self-reliant to change things. 

Negro: That seems easier to say than to do. 

Inberal: Suppose then we try to be concrete. Your 
own Booker Washington saw clearly what I am driving 
at. He was a super-pleader, but he pleaded for oppor- 
tunities, for the chance to wipe out the need for too 
much pleading. He strove to get for his people the 
things that count for most with all groups, power, in 
the form of material independence; and still more 
power in the form of leisure to insure the development 
of latent talents and capacities. But the South was 
not ripe for his program. Its whites were too unde- 
veloped. If the North, however, had come to Dr. 
Washington’s aid by putting Negro workers in North- 
ern homes and shops and mines, instead of importing 
most of these needed workers from abroad, a majority 
of your race would now be well on the way to the in- 
dependence about which I have been talking. It would 
have given your people a chance to build for the future 
in a less hostile environment. 

Negro: No doubt our lot would have been easier 
had some of our early members been given a little 
more practical encouragement by those who then ruled 
in politics and industry. But things are as bad today. 
The world it seems has little respect for its humani- 
tarian teachers and leaders. Certainly the leadership 
of the press is not on the side of the meek and deserving. 
And when it comes to Big Business, assuredly no one 
can find the faintest alliance between the leaders of 
finance and the struggling spiritual forces of the 
country. It seems, then, that any crusade we might 
make, as a minority group, toward a more compre- 
hensive will-to-power will meet the rebuffs of stronger 
wills already intrenched. 

Inberal: That is true, but you must not forget that 
millions of immigrants have faced most of the problems 


you face. Segregation in some form is one of them. 
But these groups have learned to use even this handi- 
cap to achieve certain material and spiritual ends. 
The ever-increasing concentration of your people in 
the bit cities of the North and Middle West gives them 
an opportunity to do likewise. The political power, for 
example, which these foreign-born groups and their 
descendants develop and maintain in a segregated 
area, is always used to soften or conquer certain hostile 
influences in a wider sphere. That is to say, through 
intelligent voting they get a spokesman who is bigger 
than the restricted territory that made his power 
possible. Ina similar way money, through wise spend- 
ing as well as wise saving, achieves for them another 
kind of power, which can be used within the group for 
extra-group ends. One other thing these later-arriving 
Americans do: they also use the power they gain 
through these channels to achieve a certain amount 
of leisure for themselves and their children, before 
they give themselves over to an unbridled enjoyment 
of life. Leisure puts their youth spiritually and ar- 
tistically on an equal footing with even the most for- 
tunate sons of our early Americans. It would do the 
same thing for your race. Your leaders must also take 
into account the vast changes which have come over 
our country in the past fifty years. They must real- 
ize that even the most praiseworthy features of a past 
outlook and tradition cannot help them if the great 
body of America’s politicians and rulers know nothing 
about those traditions. You must also accept the fact 
that those individuals of various Christian denomina- 
tions which we loosely call the Church exercise no 
governing power over the forces which at present 
most vitally affect men in their daily lives. The 
groups we call business men, bankers, captains of 
industry, along with the politicians, do hold a power 
over the forces which can mar or make our lives. Un- 
less your newer leaders can take these truths to heart 
they will not succeed. To take them to heart will 
require a drastic overhauling of some of the ideals 
which they have hitherto regarded as beyond criticism. 

Negro: I think I can visualize the leadership you 
are trying to picture; and I hope that out of the 
younger Negro students and investigators some 
leaders will arise with a program for real emancipation. 


Religious Value of the Community Theater 


Anne L. Corbitt 


NE growing institution which inevitably will af- 
fect society, and which is, therefore, of religious 
potentiality, is the Community Theater. It is 

estimated that the Little Theater Groups in the 
United States have increased from sixty to two thou- 
sand in the past fifteen years, and the Federal Theater 
Project has added tremendous impetus to this awak- 
ened interest in drama. There is no question but 
that these Community Theaters will wield an im- 
_ portant influence on a large percentage of our people; 
_ the only question is whether the influence will be stimu- 
lating and salutary. 
- Religious drama is accepted as having unques- 
- tionable merit by most religious persons, but unfor- 
5 tunately it does not always have literary merit. Re- 
3: 


ligion has entered literature through the avenues of 
poetry, history, prophecy, letters and prayers, rather 
than through drama; perhaps this is an explanation of 
the paucity of really excellent religious plays. Even 
the biographical type of religious play, except for 
those centering around Christ or Paul, israre. Another 
reason for the scarcity of superior religious drama is 
found in the fact that our best playwrights seldom write 
religious plays. Such plays as James M. Barrie’s 
“The Boy David” and George Bernard Shaw’s “Joan 
D’Arc’”’ are exceptions. Writers of religious drama al- 
most invariably write plays which are consciously 
religious, plays which suggest that religion is a weighty 
burden and a saddening duty, rather than a source of 
joy and power, of illumination and peace. 
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Religious plays as such are omitted from this dis- 
cussion of the religious value of the theater. Classical 
drama, too, is omitted, not because it is lacking in re- 
ligious value, but because its merit is less frequently 
brought into question, and because people in general 
see a dozen current productions to one classic play. 

The interrelation of dramatics and religion is a 
part of the interrelation of religion with everything 
else. An advertisement for the new magazine Chris- 
tendom in the January Harper’s runs like this: 

Christendom is inspired with the belief that we are 
at the opening of a new creative era in world culture; and 
that the middle walls of partition which separate the de- 
partments of our culture from one another, and religion 
from all of them, must be broken down. 

Man is not body, soul, and spirit, but a unity, is 
the contention of Aldous Huxley in “‘Eyeless in Gaza.” 
Says Dr. Miller to Anthony, the intellectual, “Every 
man is a unity, but you have artificially transformed 
the unity into a trinity, one clever man and two 
idiots . . . . man is a democracy where the majority 
rules.”” Alexis Carrel, too, in “Man the Unknown,” 
reiterates man’s essential wholeness: “‘Man thinks, 
invents, loves, suffers, admires, prays, with his brains 
and all his organs.”” The physician recognizes that 
man is an entity when he takes it for granted that 
faith, frame of mind, environment, are important in 
the curing of physical ills; the minister recognizes that 
physical well-being is essential in building up the inner, 
spiritual reserves of man. The religious life of man 
cannot be separated from the life of man as if it were 
a unit complete in itself. The spiritual is interrelated 
with the physical, intellectual, moral, in every human 
being. 

Fred Eastman would classify as having religious 
value any drama ‘‘which exalts the spirit, sheds light 
on a spiritual struggle, or challenges the will to right 
wrong.” 

Many modern plays deserve inclusion in this 
category. ‘“‘Winterset,’’ by Maxwell Anderson, stands 
out as a play which clearly has all the characteristics 
required by Eastman. All the people in the play, ex- 
cept the girl Miriamne, and her kindly old Jewish 
father, are people driven by their memories. Mio, 
who might have been the son of Vanzetti, is embittered 
by the haunting memory that his father was con- 
demned to death unjustly. He seeks the judge; he 
seeks the criminal who did the killing; he seeks for 
evidence. He finds them all. He finds Judge Gaunt, 
also driven by a memory, the fear that years ago he 
condemned an innocent man to death. Now he is an 
old man who goes about jabbering of justice and the 
law. Mio finds Trock.. Trock it was who stole the 
pay-roll, for which crime Mio’s father died. Trock 
spends his days in further killing—killing those who 
know his guilt and threaten to reveal it. Mio finds 
Garth. Garth, who witnessed all and did not speak; 
Garth who loved his life and violin more than he loved 
justice, truth. Now he cowers at home, fearing Trock 
will kill him next. 

Plays such as St. John Ervine’s “John Ferguson,” 
whose title character suggests a modern Job; T. S. 
Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathedral,’ a beautiful poem 
depicting the murder of Thomas a Becket; John Hay- 
den’s “Lost Horizons,” a gentle fantasy which be- 


comes a vivid argument against suicide; such plays are 
the sort of which one can say without fear of con- 
tradiction, “This play has religious value.” “This 
play pulls men out of their puny, selfish, selves into 
larger, nobler, selves.”’ 

Unfortunately we do not yet have sufficient data 
to know, in many instances, whether a play is up- 
lifting or demoralizing, or whether the same play might 
be uplifting to some persons in the audience and de- 
moralizing to others. 

“Within the Gates” was barred in Boston. Yet 
some critics thought it a play of beauty and power. 
“Tobacco Road” was filth, degradation, profanity, and 
nothing more, to some; to others it was a challenging 
cry to right a social wrong. Priandello’s “Right You 
Are’”’ depresses one into feeling that truth is elusive 
and meting out justice impossible; others confer 
on Priandello the Nobel prize for literature. One 
notes in “‘Idiot’s Delight” that the scene with the six 
blonde dancing girls and the “‘hoofer” is amusing and 
clever; that the leading lady is a Russian who tells lies 
with amazing facility and grace; that the same lady 
sells her charms to a munitions millionaire in exchange 
for furs, security, and creature comforts. Others re- 
member as the keynote of the play the scene in which 
this same charming Russian liar casts her own welfare 
to the winds and flays the munitions maker with men- 
tal images of the horrible results of his murderous 
trade. Those remembering this scene see the play as a 
gripping indictment of war. ‘Dead End”’ is a vivid 
enactment of how keen-witted, active, underprivileged 
youngsters become gangsters. The play portrays the 
peril of slum environment to society at large, and if the 
Golden Rule is not outmoded the play is one of real 
religious import. But there are those who find the 
play objectionable. 

We need to know more about the influence of 
drama on the spectator before this subject can be dealt 
with, with any degree of sanity and intelligence. It 
is as futile to condemn a play as evil because it is ugly, 
as it is to find a play laudable because it portrays a 
phase of reality. 

Regardless of our present inability to tell whether 
a play is of value without fears that our judgment is 
fallible, plays of unquestionable merit can always be. 
found. Whether the tremendous increase in com- 
munity drama shall result in the production of cheap, 
shoddy, inferior plays, will depend entirely upon the 
type of persons who interest themselves in our com-_ 
munity theaters. Those who believe that individual 
betterment is contingent upon social betterment would 
do well not to ignore this rapidly-growing social in- 
stitution. 

In his introduction to 
Anderson says: 


‘‘Winterset”’ Maxwell 


Men have not been altered by the invention of the 
airplane and the radio. They are still alone and fright- 
ened, . . . Science may answer a few questions for 
them, but, in the end, science itself is obliged to say that 
fact is created by the spirit, not spirit by the fact. . . . 
We shall not always be as we are, but what we are to } 
become, depends upon what we dream and desire. The 
drama, more than any other art, has the power to weld 
and determine what the race dreams, into what the race 
will become. 


- 
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Welcome to a Great Russian’ 


HE publication of Professor Ernest J. Simmons’s 

life of the Russian poet Pushkin is an occasion 

t for rejoicing. Timeliness is one merit: the book 
has appeared just one hundred years from Pushkin’s 
death. Much pleasure comes from the beautiful way 
in which the volume has been produced. The largest 
service, however, and the permanent contribution, lie 
‘in Professor Simmons’s vivid, powerful, and detailed 
picture of a man whose true position in world literature 
has not been fully realized. Other literary giants of 


_ Russia are well known to us and widely read by: 


us, especially Tolstoy, Turgenyev, and Dostoyevski. 
Yet Pushkin, who is regarded by them as greatly their 
superior, is hardly known beyond his own country. 

We know that Pushkin exerted a profound influ- 
ence not only on the writers that came after him, but 
on all the great musicians of Russia as well, from 
Glinka, who was his contemporary, and did for music 
what Pushkin did for literature, down through Dar- 
gomyzhski, Chaikovski, Cui, Rimski-Korsakov, Mus- 
sorgski, to the present of Rachmaninov, Grechaninov, 
Cherepnin, Glazunov, and many others. 

The reason why he can have made such an im- 
pression on his own people, and yet not have come 
noticeably into our consciousness, is twofold: there are 
comparatively few Russian scholars in the English- 
‘speaking countries, and also we have the insuperable 
obstacle of rendering into another language the music 
of poetry as well as its form and content. If more 
of us knew Russian we might have the great pleasure 
that cultivated compatriots of Pushkin have when they 
recite long passages from him on many subjects, even 

*Pushkin, by Ernest J. Simmons. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press. 485 pages. $4.00. 


Mass.: 


Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 


as we do from Shakespeare. Besides we could ap- 
preciate more fully what it means to translate words 
whose roots are the same as ours, but whose form, whose 
aroma, is so entirely different, to say nothing of the 
peculiarly marked and rhythmic system of accentua- 
tion. Pushkin, whose genius for poetical expression 
was so varied and so great, was a thorough workman, 
and the simplicity of his verse was achieved through a 
process of distillation which makes it the despair of 
the translator. Poetic patina like his can be reproduced 
only by another great poet. That we see all too rarely 
done. If a perfect translation could be made of Push- 
kin, who is the fountainhead of modern Russian, he 
might stand in the same relation to his own tongue that 
Chaucer, or Milton, stands to ours. In his creative 
quality of language, he makes one think of Chaucer, 
in spite of the fact that his words are so much closer 
to modern Russian than Chaucer’s are to English. 
The perfection of his writing suggests Milton, and yet 
he has much, too, that belongs to the generation of 
Shelley and Byron. As Professor Simmons so well 
describes, Pushkin was surrounded with many literary 
influences, out of the past in Russia, and out of the 
past and contemporary literature of Europe. Pushkin 
writes with keenest appreciation of Shakespeare, and 
admits that Byron meant much to him. Yet all writers 
who fed his mind and spirit did no more than inspire 
him to do his own work. He was a creative genius of 
the first rank in his own right. 

All of which confirms our need of Professor Sim- 
mons’s distinguished book. We congratulate both 
him and ourselves. He has excellently succeeded in 
putting down Pushkin’s life in its vital details. Now 
at last, since we cannot hear Pushkin, we can at any 
rate see him. 


in a Glass Darkly” 


F. Mitchell Tileston 


ER bulky figure was wrapped in a white robe 
and on her head she wore a golden paper 
erown. There was neither music nor light 

near her—only a large square mirror upon which her 
eyes were fixed. She watched the auditorium fill 
while she played softly a strange melody that had 
nothing in common with the drab surroundings. 

I sat on the center aisle in the section reserved 

for “white friends’”—a little self-conscious. 
Soon a squad of white-robed and winged angels 
appeared and took their stations as guardians of the 
‘iden gate, which was sadly in need of gilt and 
ted with empty electric-light sockets. One of 
e angels proceeded to read in a nasal tone the 
ntly-worded announcement that we were about 
) witness the drama of the “Heaven Bound Pilgrim 
the Earth.” 
Suddenly a chorus of voices came from behind 
, and down the center aisle marched more angels, 
operly robed and crowned, waving palms, singing 
‘ily, “Let us move, move, move up the King’s 


highway.’”’ At the gate they were all welcomed with 
gladness—and took their seats in the choir section. 

Again the reader read from her scroll. Again 
there was singing behind me, but this time it was an old 
lady making her uncertain way to the golden gate, 
waving her arms and singing sweetly, “March up to 
Zion, beautiful, beautiful city of God.’ The angels 
aid her in the chorus and we hear unusual harmony. 
At the gate the old lady is rewarded with a golden 
crown and a palm of victory. 

The next pilgrim ‘with his strength almost 
gone” limps slowly down the aisle with the aid of a 
cane. When he is near the gate, he drops his cane, 
forgets his infirmities, and amid the applause from 
the balcony runs to his reward. 

And then I saw the Devil! ‘“Satan’s always on 
some Christian’s path.” I saw him in the aisle beside 
me. He was dressed in red from helmet to shoes. 
Even his socks were red. He was dancing wildly, 
waving his fork—harassing a poor soul who sang the 
old, old lament about the rugged cross, trying hard 
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not to see the glittering beads with which Satan was 
tempting her. Then the walls shook with the loud 
singing of “Heaven Bound” by all the angels, while 
the weary pilgrim pushed steadfastly onward. With 
her last ounce of strength she brushed past the grin- 
ning red devil and received her crown and palm. 
Satan sneaked to his corner behind a weirdly-painted 
screen. The balcony applauded loudly. 

“Now cometh one full of faith,” said the reader, 
and the devil reappeared to taunt with playing cards 
the singer of “How Firm a Foundation.”” But he was 
defeated again. 

Despite beads and spangled garments with which 
the devil tried to lure the girl who sang that ‘““Nobody 
knows the trouble I’ve seen,”’ she wins her crown and 
the cheers of the audience. After her came a pilgrim 
with an unusually beautiful voice, who virtually ig- 
nored the prancing Satan. He stared at the mirror 
in which a dark expressionless face stared back, while 
he sang, “I’m tramping, tramping, tryin’ to make 
Heaven home.” 

Then came one who “‘trod the primrose path— 
one who drank from the cup of pleasure,’’ while the 
organ played no hymn, but strains from a once popu- 
lar song, “I’m tired and I want to go to bed.” A gaily 
dressed young woman staggered down the aisle with a 
gin bottle—a fitting companion for the devil! 

For several minutes the pantomime of these two 
held the close attention of all. Finally she reaches 
the gate just as its guardians close it in her face. Then 
followed an emotional outburst seldom better done on 
any stage. Falling to her knees this unfortunate pil- 
grim brings the house to quietness while she sings 
softly and cleverly about its being too late, too late. 
When she stops, the devil grabs her and drags her to 
his den. Some hissed. A few wept. Everybody ap- 
plauded. 

I thought that this must be the peak of the 
drama. It was sheer emotionalism. It probably was 
overdone. But it was very effective. No one who 
listened to that song and watched that girl act, could 
fail to be impressed with the truth it sought to portray. 

This was not the high point of the drama. It was 
really just beginning. 

A young girl walked slowly, unmindful of the 
devil waving a glittering bracelet. She was singing a 
simple story. The story of how she had grieved her 
mother, when she was a little child, by her folly and 
neglect. Her mother was in Heaven now, and she 
missed her tender care. When she reached the altar 
rail she knelt and pleaded with the angels to tell her 
mother that she’d soon be there, too. 

Raw sentimentalism? Undoubtedly. 

But there were no affectations. And someone in 
the baleony was sobbing. 

In the mirror the dark face watched patiently 
waiting for still another pilgrim. 

The angels sang softly while “the rich man”’ with 
his bags of gold marched proudly down the aisle, deaf 
to the pleadings of the widow and her two children. 
At the gate the devil takes man and gold, while the 
angels sing welcome to the widow and the children, 
giving them robes, crowns and palms. Then came a 
girl who wanted to be told of “‘a home where no storm 
cloud is.”” She was followed by a man determined 


that he was “going through.’”’ And then there was 
loud laughter. 

Two overdressed young bucks were rolling dice 
on the church floor, while an aged woman sang to one, 
“For you I am praying.”’ At the altar, one boy goes 
with his mother to win the crown and palm. The 
other goes with the devil. The same fate fell to the 
hypocrite who sang that she would not be true and 
flirted with both the devil and the gate. 

A sick girl pleaded for the angels to come down 
and help her to Heaven. They did. 

A “slave to the bottle” struggled with temptation 
up and down the aisle while he sang ‘Throw out the 
Lifeline.”’ It seemed fitting that an angel did throw 


- him a rope and rescue him from the clutches of a 


grinning devil. 

A sweet voice then told us that ‘“‘He saved me, 
too,”’ which was quickly followed by a girl in helmet 
and shield singing loudly while she brandished her 
sword, “I’m a soldier of the Lord and I’ve got my war 
clothes on, ready for the fight.’’ And fight she did. 
The devil was routed. 

Then ‘‘the great multitude” sang a glorious finale 
that brought the audience to its feet. 

There was an encore and more applause. 

Still the show was not over. There were requests 
to be sung. First, the Devil in topeoat and scarf 
erased all the prejudice that his performance may have 
created, by singing perfectly: 


“Hand me down my silver trumpet, Gabriel, 
Hand it down, throw it down 
Any way you can getit down... . 


” 


It was a rare treat which all seemed to relish. 

Then the young lady who “trod the primrose 
path” brought the performance to an end with “Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot.”” Here was the peak of the eve- 
ning. 
In the half darkness, still watching life in her 
mirror, the organist played on, while the pilgrims de- 
serted her. 

Heaven Bound Pilgrim? 


Can that be me? 
* * ok 


VIRGIL 

Charles Ballard 
My baby son.lies restless in his crib, 
His body racked with pain, eyes full of woe, 
Looking at me with childish trust, and faith 
That I will work a healing miracle. 
And when I touch the flushed and pitiful cheek, 
And can do nothing more, he turns to the wall, 
Desolate, while the tears grow and roll down. 
Bending, I yearn for words to comfort him, 
Too young to understand what I long to tell: 
That this, his child disorder, soon will pass, 
And be forgotten in an hour of play. 
All I can do is, repeat a childhood rhyme, 
Holding and stroking the tiny helpless hand, 
Till the pain shall cease, and the dark eyes close in sleep. 


When I lie low and stricken, mute with fear, 

Does Someone lean above my couch of pain, 

Knowing the end, as the beginning, and smile 

With yearning pity for my soul’s dark travail, 

To him no more than the shadow of a swift, black cloud 
That veils for one short hour the sun of Peace? 


— 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE POET’S IMMORTALITY 


The Great Poets and the Meaning of 
Life. By Charles A. Dinsmore. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 251 pp. 
$2.75. 


Believing with Matthew Arnold that 
“the noble and profound application of 
ideas to life is the most essential part of 
poetic greatness,”’ and with Emerson that 
“the high poetry of the world from the be- 
ginning has been ethical,’ the author, in a 
vigorous and forthright style, goes to the 
- heart of the “message”’ of six of the greatest 
poets in European history. He shows that 
their greatness consists not merely in the 
beauty and appropriateness of language, 
but also and primarily in their presenting 
an answer to the most fundamental ques- 
tions that life can ask. 

Homer in the Iliad portrays the power of 
sin, the inevitableness of retribution, and 
the necessity of reconciliation, based upon 
repentance, confession and “fruits worthy 
of repentance.” In spite of the zest of life, 
the whole background of the poem is that 
of futility and of death. In the Odyssey, 
victorious life is attainable only through 
constant wisdom, courage and patient 
endurance. ‘There is something heroic 
in the human spirit.”’ 

Aeschylus, in the Oresteia, believed by 
Frederic Harrison and Swinburne to be 
the supreme work of human genius, writes 
to convince his compatriots that ‘“‘en- 
lightened public opinion is the better 
method of settling disputes than individual 
revenge.’’ The cause of all sorrow is sin, 
based on pride, which is judged not by its 
intentions, but by its consequences. Wis- 
dom is born of suffering, and by the afflic- 
tions of the righteous, reconciliation is 
won. 

Lucretius wrote to prove to his times 
that the gods never interfere with human 
concerns and that happiness consists in 
freedom from superstition. He accepted 
the universe and in the surrender he found 
peace of mind. But he did not deny the 
gods: “There are gods, products of natural 
forces, higher than man, blessed with end- 
less life, perpetual joy and perfect right- 
eousness. From their radiant bodies is- 
sued forth a filmy substance, tenuous and 
vitalizing, which entered the open mind of 
the devout worshiper as a healing and self- 
blessing energy.” 

Virgil, who died a wealthy man, was 
persuaded by Maecenas to make country 
life acceptable to the city-lovers. “Happy 
is he who knows the rural gods.”’ He urged 
his fellow-citizens to emulate Aeneas and 
the founders of Rome, who mastered the 
world, not by brilliant talents, but by un- 
wearying labor. This herald of Christian 
hope found man’s highest duty in co- 
operating with the divine will. 


Dante, ‘‘somewhat presumptuous, harsh, 
and disdainful,” in the estimate of one of 
his contemporaries, yet, as a poet, display- 
ing ‘“‘the aspiration of a gentle heart for an 
ideal beauty,’’ hated sin with the passion 
of a fire burning in his bones. The su- 
preme blessedness is to know God, im- 
possible to a sinful man, whose eyes are 
blinded to truth. ‘‘All true life is a climb 
upward, and liberty lies at the top.” “All 
true life is an achievement, not a dona- 
tion; it is won by the sternest discipline.”’ 
The author considers the ‘‘Paradiso”’ to be 
“the loftiest and most sustained flight of 
the spiritual imagination in literature.” 

In Dante a new note is struck in great 
poetry: the possibility of living a victorious 
life—as opposed to the profound pessi- 
mism of the ancients. He caught the spirit 
of the eighth chapter of Romans and the 
fifteenth of the first Corinthians. 

The chapter on Shakespeare is excellent. 
He attacks the position that Shakespeare 
was uninterested in the ‘‘meaning”’ of life, 
loving merely to portray its happenings. 
His sense of right and wrong was “‘natu- 
rally exquisite and lofty.’”’ He knew that 
“where sin abounds, the forces of sin are 
released to overcome the evil.’”’ Shake- 
speare’s ideal character was Henry V: 
“brave in battle, calm in disaster, victori- 
ous against heavy odds, through superior 
valor of soul, democratic in his sympathies, 
just in judgment and deed.’’ The essence 
of the philosophy of Shakespeare is, ““There 
is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
would men observingly distil it out.”’ “The 
Tempest,’’ Shakespeare’s last complete 
play, sings his song of retirement and gives 
a clear glimpse of the supreme qualities 
in human character. Prospero is un- 
limited in power, yet gentle and kind to 
friend and enemy alike. 

This book can be heartily recommended 
to all who are somewhat overcome by the 
task of seeking to discover for themselves 
the powers of genius that transcend death. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 
TRI-UNITARIANISM 

The Christian Faith. By Alfred E. 
Garvie. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 229 pp. $2.25. 

The nature of this book is quite well 
defined in the preface: “I... . have 
written, not a creed for the acceptance of 
others, but a confession of the content of 
the Christian faith as I have made it my 
own in the exercise of that faith. ...A 
man may borrow a creed; he must win a 
faith in toil of mind and travail of soul, 
and inadequate as it may be it is his own.” 

But of course Professor Garvie cannot 
escape the problems of the day in theology, 
and it is becoming increasingly evident 
that one of the central concerns of modern 


theology is a redefinition of the place of 
Christ in the content of religious thought 
This task is assigned to the Christian 
Church by the development of critical 
scholarship, especially historical and bib- 
lical scholarship, and has become the press- 
ing problem of the Christian Church—the 
place of Christ in theology. 

Even the most liberal of Trinitarians 
such as Professor Garvie (or the tri-Uni- 
tarians as he would like to call himself) 
find themselves bedeviled with the incon- 
gruities of the Incarnation. Professor 
Garvie’s approach is more irenic than 
clear, more plausible than precise. Just 
another reason for a Unitarian to be glad 
that he can discuss the nature of God with- 
out being entangled in a web of dubious 
traditions about a Jesus of doubtful his- 
toricity. 

As the record of a man’s faith the book 
has interest. 

N. W. Lovely. 
cS aK 

SOCIAL WORK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Social Work Year Book, 1937. Russell 
H. Kurtz, Editor. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 679 pp. $4.00. ; 

Since 1980 the Russel! Sage Foundation 
has rendered an invaluable service, not 
only to social work but to all interested in a 
better organization of social service in the 
broadest sense, in publishing the Social 
Work Year Book. That for 1937 is every 
bit as complete and valuable as those of 
previous years. The book is practically an 
encyclopedia of social welfare. The first 
part consists of a series of topographical 
articles dealing with social work in various 
fields from ‘‘Adoption”’ through the ‘‘Works 
Progress Administration.” The second 
section contains a complete list of national 
social work agencies with a brief but ade- 
quate discussion of the field of each one. 
Within this list the Social Relations De- 
partment of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation is included. The third section is 
a list of state social work agencies with ad- 
dresses, personnel and field of activity. 
The entire book is carefully indexed. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


* * 


PROBLEMS STILL 


Everyman’s Problems and Difficul- 
ties. By A. F. Winnington-Ingram. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
105 pp. $1.00. 

God, death, creeds, sin, miracles, and 
incarnation are the topics discussed in this 
thirtieth annual volume for Lent. 

The approach is distinetly orthodox and 
the traditional arguments are as elderly 
asthe topics. The author says, ‘The Chris- 
tian religion stands or falls by a belief in 
the Incarnation.”’ His entire theology is 
colored by this belief, and it represents the 
tone of the book. It may be acceptable 
reading for those who already agree, but 
for liberals in a modern world it is unper- 


suasive. 
Arthur W. Olsen. 
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CHARLES R. JOY NOMINATED 
TO A. U. A. PRESIDENCY 


Article IX of the by-laws of the American 
Unitarian Association concludes as fol- 
lows: “Nominations for any and all officers 
and directors may be made through nomi- 
nation papers signed by fifty adult voting 
members, of whom not more than five shall 
be members of any one constituent church, 
and such nominations when reported to 
the Secretary of the Nominating Commit- 
tee not less than sixty days prior to any 
annual meeting shall be placed upon the 
official ballot for said meeting.” 

Nomination papers for Dr. Charles R. 
Joy of Newton, Mass., as president of the 
American Unitarian Association, signed by 
ninety-three members representing twenty- 
two churches, have been received, and Dr. 
Joy’s name, in accordance with the above 
provision, will be placed upon the official 
ballot. 

Nominating Committee, 
American Unitarian Association. 


* * 


FRIENDS OF PROCTOR BANQUET 


The annual Friends of Proctor banquet 
was held at the Hotel Commander, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,on Friday evening, March 19, 
with nearly two hundred people present. 
As is the custom, members of the senior 
lass were the guests of the school. There 
were present a large number of graduates 
and former students. There was a splendid 
spirit throughout the entire evening of 
sincere enthusiasm and keen hopes for the 
future development of the school under 
the very able leadership of J. Halsey Gulick. 

After dinner Dr. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister of King’s Chapel, Boston, spoke, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Gulick, headmaster of Proc- 
tor Academy, Andover, N. H.; Gorham 
Dana of Brookline, chairman of the trus- 
tees; Frederick B. Tolles, Harvard 1936, 
for the graduates; and Josiah Fuller of 
Sharon, Mass., for the undergraduates. 
Carl B. Wetherell, executive secretary of 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union and 
former headmaster of Proctor Academy, 
was the toastmaster. 

A play entitled ““A Game of Chess’ was 
presented by the Proctor Players. The 
following boys participated: Ralston Dar- 
ley, who graduated from Proctor in 1936 
and is now studying in a dramatic school in 
New York; Josiah Fuller of Sharon; 
Francis Hunt of Dedham; and Allan 
Chamberlain of Lexington. The play was 
directed by Lyle H. Farrell, assistant head- 
master of the school. Mr. Farrell told of 
the interesting experiences of the Proctor 
Players last summer in traveling several 
thousand miles and playing for some forty 
boys’ and girls’ camps as well as at some 
hotels and clubs. 

Dancing concluded the evening's pro- 
gram. 

The following friends of Proctor very 
kindly served as patronesses for this happy 
occasion: Mrs. T. Grafton Abbott, Mrs. 


Talbot Aldrich, Mrs. Edwin F. Atkins, 
Miss Frances M. Baker, Miss Anna M. 
Bancroft, Mrs. Howard M. Beverly, Mrs. 
Annie N. Brewster, Dr. Augusta F. Bron- 
ner, Miss Ella Carr, Mrs. John P. Carr, 
Mrs. Francis Chamberlain, Mrs. F. 8. 
Clement, Miss Eunice M. Cruft, Miss 
Frances C. Cruft, Mrs. Gorham Dana, 
Mrs. Albert H. Davis, Mrs. Earl C. Davis, 
Mrs. George Duncklee, Mrs. Quincy P. 
Emery, Mrs. Hart Fessenden, Mrs. Richard 
Y. Fitzgerald, Mrs. George Frost, Mrs. 
Dana McLean Greeley, Mrs. William 
Roger Greeley, Mrs. J. Halsey Gulick, 
Mrs. Bert E. Holland, Mrs. Louise B. 
Jenny, Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Mrs. David 
M. Little, Miss Lucy Lowell, Mrs. William 
H. Lyon, Mrs. David B. Newcomb, Miss 
Annie N. Newhall, Miss Margaret A. 
Nichols, Mrs. Palfrey Perkins, Mrs. Thom- 
as Nelson Perkins, Mrs. Lewis I. Prouty, 
Mrs. Franklin F. Raymond, Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, Miss Evelyn G. Sears, Mrs. 
Philip P. Sharples, Mrs. Frank M. Sher- 
man, Mrs. William Simes, Mrs. Jerome C. 
Smith, Mrs. Charles S. Stone, Mrs. Rich- 
ard W. Sulloway, Miss Alice P. Tapley, 
Miss Elizabeth B. Thacher, Mrs. James 
U. Tolles, Mrs. Harold R. Webb, Mrs. 
Daniel M. Welch, Mrs. Ethel B. Wells, 
Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell, and Miss Helen R. 
Williams. 


* * 


PERSONALS 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus 
of Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
is among the many leaders of educational, 
religious and civic groups who are sponsor- 


_Ing the sixth New England Institute of 


International Relations, to be held on the 
Wellesley College campus, June 29-July 9. 
These institutes provide an intensive sur- 
vey of critical international situations, and 
probe into underlying causes of world 
trends. 
sions will be “America’s Part in Easing 
World Tensions.” 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will be 
guest of honor at the Western Unitarian 
Conference to be held in the Third Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, IJl., May 18 and 
19. He will speak on the program of the 
Conference and at the testimonial dinner 
which will be given him on the evening of 
May 18. The directors of the Conference 
wish by this gesture to express their appre- 
ciation of his many years of faithful service 
to the denomination. 


_ 


BOSTON. U..F.S. J. 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, secretary of 
the Boston Branch of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice, announces a 
brief business meeting to be held on the 
morning of April 5, directly following the 
meeting of the Ministers’ Monday Club, at 
which Dr. John Haynes Holmes is speak- 
ing. 


The theme of this year’s discus- ° 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Toledo, Ohio.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church, held on 
Friday, February 26, the following new 
trustees were elected: Mrs. Howard Mes- 
singer, Mrs. T. Earl Waters, and John 
Landgraf. R. J. Comstock was re-elected 
treasurer. 


Gardner, Mass.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Society reports 
of parish and church society officers showed 
that the past year was one of the most 
successful in the history of the church, 
with a pronounced gain in membership and 
a substantial cash balance. The business 
meeting followed a supper served by a com- 
mittee of which Mrs. Harry S. Kendall was 
chairman. Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worces- 
ter, Mass., gave an interesting talk on re- 
ligion, and Dr. Earle W. Munson sang two 
solos. 

In the course of his talk, Dr. Savage 
urged that each church in Worcester 
County appoint a layman who would 
come with his minister to a round-table 
discussion on the problems of the churches 
in the Worcester Conference, and sug- 
gested that a meeting be held early in the 
fall. The objective of the meeting would 
be to share problems with one another and 
assist wherever possible. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
Arnold A. Bent, clerk; Ernest L. Kendall, 
treasurer; Charles R. Dewey, audtior. 
Mrs. Lester H. Carter and Frank A. Potter 
were elected to the executive committee; 
Mrs. Frederick Shippee, Mrs. Jessie Green- 
wood and Mrs. Harry S. Kendall, to the 
committee on religious education; and 
Mrs. Guy Miller, Ernest A. Evensen and 
Arthur L. Hartwell to the nominating 
committee. Mrs. Delos W. O’Brian, Mrs. 
Ernest L. Kendall, Mrs. Arnold A. Bent 
and Mrs. Walter Slade were named dele-_ 
gates to theannual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association to be held in Boston 
in May. 


Fort Collins, Colo.At the annual 
meeting of the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church, the following elections took 
place: Moderator, Edwin A. Miller; clerk, 
Mrs. Ernest E. Polley; treasurer, W. E. 
Runge. Trustees for 1937: Professor W. I. 
Morrill, Professor William E. Code, Dr. 
Thad C. Brown, Professor Leslie B. Dan- 
iels, Edwin A. Miller, Mrs. Helen Green- 
amyre, and Mrs. Ernest E. Polley. 


Omaha, Neb.—At the annual dinner 
and business meeting of the First Unitarian 
Church, held on Friday, Mareh 5, the 
following officers were elected for a period 
of three years: Mrs. E. A. Holyoke, Jr., 
Roman L. Hruska, and Paul K. Harlan. 
Joseph H. Fiske was chosen chairman of the 
board of trustees, Mrs. Holyoke, secretary, 
and Mr. Hruska, treasurer. 

A reception was tendered the minister, 
Rev. Robert S. Miller, and his family. — 
Mr. Miller’s ministry in Omaha began on 
Sunday, February 28. 


April 1, 1987 * 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S NEWS 


Y. P. R. U. Sponsors Shoals Scholar- 
ship Contests.—The February issue of 
the Y. P. R. U. News announced a Shoals 
Scholarship Contest which will present two 
partial scholarships for this summer’s 

_ Young People’s Conference to those people 
who write winning essays. The subjects 
for consideration by contestants are: So- 
cial Hygiene, Consumers’ Co-operation, 
Recreation and leisure-time activities for 
young people graduated from high school, 

International Peace, Mental Hygiene, 
Vocational Guidance, Better Personnel 
in Government. The contestants are 
requested to deal with the work which 
is being done in one of these fields by 
agencies in their own community. Judges 

for the contest will be Rev. Everett M. 
Baker, Mrs, Martha Sharp and Harold C. 

Parsons. 

In the March issue of the Y. P. R. U. 
News the Unitarian Temperance Society 
announces a Shoals Scholarship Contest 
which offers two prizes, the first of $30 
and the second of $15, to the writers of the 
two essays selected by them. An outline 
for contestants appears in the Y. P. R. U. 
News. 

The closing date for both of these con- 
tests is May 15. 


Worcester Federation Week, April 
4-11.—In co-operation with the Central 
Massachusetts League of the Young 
People’s Christian Union, the Unitarian 
Young People of the Worcester Federation 
area will hold the third of their annual 

_ “Worcester Weeks,” April 4-11. They 
have stated their purpose to be: ‘‘To 
strengthen the Federation by a week of 
meetings of the liberal young people of 

Central Massachusetts for better acquain- 

tance among the Y. P. R. U. and Y. P. 

C. U. societies. To bring all young 
'  people’s groups together at a Rally and at 
_ smaller neighborhood meetings throughout 
the district, so all may benefit from the 
leadership and advice of our speaker for 
the week, J. Donald Johnston, executive 
secretary of the National Y. P. R. U., 
closing with a week-end featuring a Lead- 
ers’ Conference for instruction in specific 
fields of young people’s activity, a banquet, 
dance and candlelight.” 

The Sunday meeting on April 4 will be 
held at All Souls’ Universalist Church, 
Woodland Avenue at Norwood Street, 
Worcester, Mass. The neighborhood 
meetings which will be held throughout the 
week are listed as follows: April 5, Peter- 
sham, Mass.; April 6, Mendon, Mass.; 
April 7, Clinton, Mass.; April 8, Gardner, 
Mass.; April 9, Ware, Mass.; April 10, 
Leominster, Mass. (Week-end Leaders’ 
Conference.) 


Annual Metropolitan Shoals Re- 
union in New York.—Inhabitants of the 
Isles of Shoals during past Young People’s 
Weeks and prospective delegates will 
meet together in New York City for a 


—_— | 
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Reunion at All Souls’ Church, April 17 
and 18. Saturday afternoon will be the 
occasion for two forum sessions, with a 
musical service following at five o’clock. 
A six o’clock dinner will be concluded with 
short speeches and the evening will be 
spent in dancing. On Sunday morning the 
Board of Directors of the Young People’s 
Religious Union will have its April meeting 
in the tower of All Souls’ Church. Visits 
about New York City will be planned for 
the out-of-town visitors. The entire com- 
pany of out-of-town delegates and the 
members of the Board of Directors will 
attend the Sunday morning service, at 
which Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All 
Souls’, will preach. 
* * 


LETTER TO DR. VAN SCHAICK 


The following letter has been sent by Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of Meadville 
Theological School, to Dr. John van 
Schaick, editor of The Christian Leader: 

What animus is behind the campaign of 
misrepresentation which you have been 
carrying on of late in your columns against 
the Unitarians I do not know; but your 
editorial ‘‘Apropos of Doctor Hunt’ in 
the issue of March 13 shows that animus 
most clearly. Under the innocent guise of 
praise for Doctor Hunt you have managed 
to convey the impression that the man 
whom you praise has been unfairly treated. 
Again, with as much patience as I can mus- 
ter, permit me to set you right as to the 
fact. Dr. Hunt, unlike Dr. Cornish, did 
not issue a statement that he was not a 
candidate for office, but it was well under- 
stood by all concerned that at the end of 
his term in May he would not be renomi- 
nated as secretary of the A. U. A. The 
same considerations that apply to Dr. 
Cornish apply with greater reason to him. 
Being within six months of his seventieth 
birthday, he is by three years more entitled 
than Dr. Cornish to feel that he should not 
consider undertaking another four-year 
term of office. I regret that the pleasure 
which Dr. Hunt would otherwise take in 
your deserved commendation will be largely 
vitiated by the knowledge that your com- 
pliments have been used as a cloak, to 
cover a left-handed attack on the organiza- 
tion which he has served happily for fifteen 
years, and which has treated him well; and 
on the church and the people to whose in- 
terests he has given his life. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Rev. Lawrence Clare, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, 
will preach at the eleven o’clock morning 
service at King’s Chapel, Boston, on Sun- 
day, April 4. ; 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will preach at the noonday services, Tues- 
day to Friday, April 6-9. 

There will be an organ recital by Ray- 
mond C. Robinson on Monday, April 5. 


UNITARIAN HYMN TO BE SUNG 
AT CORONATION SERVICE 


The Beacon Press has granted Eyre and 
Spottiswoode of London, printers to the 
King, permission to include, from the 
“Hymn and Tune Book,” the hymn ‘Thy 
Kingdom Come on Bended Knee,” by 
Frederick Lucian Hosmer, in the Corona- 
tion Service in the Church of England. 
The words of Dr. Hosmer’s beautiful lyric 
are: 


Thy kingdom come—on bended knee 
The passing ages pray; 

And faithful souls have yearned to see 
On earth that kingdom’s day. 


But the slow watches of the night 
Not less to God belong, 

And for the everlasting Right 
The silent stars are strong, 


And lo! already on the hills 

The flags of dawn appear; 

Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
Proclaim the day is near! 


The day in whose clear-shining light 

All wrong shall stand revealed; 

When justice shall be throned in might, 
And every hurt be healed: 


When knowledge hand in hand with peace 
Shall walk the earth abroad,— 

The day of perfect righteousness, 

The promised day of God. 


* * 


HORACE MANN 


Payson Smith, former Commissioner of 
Education for Massachusetts and chair- 
man of the national committee on the 
Horace Mann centennial, will speak in the 
First Parish Church, Bridgewater, Mass., 
Sunday evening, April 18, at seven o’clock, 
on Horace Mann. Just opposite the 
church building is the Horace Mann:audi- 
torium in the main building of the Teach- 
ers College. The alumni of the college and 
the Council of Churches are co-operating 
with the local church which will sponsor 
the observance. 

* * 


MAN’S GREATEST LOSS 


When faith in God goes, man the 
thinker loses his greatest thought. Man’s 
mind has ranged the universe, has woven 
atoms and stars into a texture of law; his 
conquering thoughts ride out into every 
unknown province of which they hear. 
But among all the ideas on which the mind 
of man has taken hold, incomparably the 
greatest is the idea of God. In sheer weight 
and range no other thought of man com- 
pares with that. Amid the crash of stars, 
the reign of law, the vicissitudes of human 
history, and the griefs that drive their 
ploughshares into human hearts, to gather 
up all existence into spiritual unity and to 
believe in God, is the sublimest venture of 
the human mind.— Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
quoted in the Wellesley, Mass., Unitarian. 
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FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION 


At the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., March 14, before the delegates of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
reports on the work of the Fruit and 
Flower Mission in Boston were made by 
Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott, executive secretary, 
and associate workers, Miss Agnes B. 
Hudson, Mrs. H. N. McKinney, and Miss 
Louise Coburn. 

Mrs. Elliott stated that during the 
year more hampers of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables had been received than in any 
previous year. During the summer the 
work of the Mission is carried on assidu- 
ously in all parts of Boston—contributions 
flowing in from adjoining towns. 

The contributions are distributed quite 
largely among hospitals and also among 
needy individuals and families. 

Besides this summer work, at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas special appeals are 
sent out for vegetables and jellies, canned 
goods, ete., and a large number of baskets 
are made up and distributed among needy 
families. 

The hospital distribution is especially 
extensive. Distributions are made to over 
thirty hospitals, such as the Ellis Memorial 
Hospital, St. Luke’s, Little Sisters of the 
Poor, the Home for Destitute Catholic 
Children, Carmelite Sisters, Floating Hos- 
pital, Denison House Summer School, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Palmer 
Memorial Hospital, Home for Little 
Wanderers, and Home for Aged Women. 

Splendid co-operation from all towns 
was reported, but the banner for the 
largest amount of hampers went to Dux- 
bury. Distribution centers for the Fruit 
and Flower Mission are maintained in the 
West End of Boston at the Bulfinch Place 
Chapel, at the North End in the North 
End Union, at the South End in the South 
Bay Union and Robert Gould Shaw House. 


* * 


SHARECROPPER FUND 


The Department of Social Relations is 
very happy to acknowledge additional 
contributions up to and including March 
10, 1987. This makes the total amount so 
far contributed $968.51. There is still a 
need of several hundred dollars so that we 
ean be absolutely assured of providing 
enough for a doctor this year. 

Those interested in the Delta Co-opera- 
tive will be glad to know that, while they 
were threatened by the flood of the Mis- 
sissippi and women and children had to be 
removed, the plantation escaped practically 
untouched. 

Two hundred dollars of the sum already 
contributed has been sent for emergency 
medical work needed at once, and the 
balance is to go when the doctor is definitely 
arranged for, which will be within a few 
weeks. We are hoping by that time the 
entire amount will be in hand. The re- 
sponses have come from a wide area, the 
farthest away being from Juneau, Alaska. 
As a proof of the need, we have a letter 
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from Sam Franklin, the director, recently, 
in which he said a man had died on the 
plantation and they were unable to get any 
medical assistance. 
Additional contributions will be welcome. 
The following are amounts not pre- 
viously acknowledged: 


$510.90 
2.00 


Previously acknowledged ..............0. 
The NMiisacs Parker. cas « “sue es ako ee 


Mrs. Caroline A. Henderson ............. 5.00 
Unitarian Church of Urbana, Ill. ......... 6.00 
Rev. Henry W. Pinkham ................ 1.00 
First Unitarian Society, West Newton, 

i We ar eet fF on VS Sa le Ye 15.00 
First Unitarian Society of Sacramento, Cal. 

(Additional contribution) ............. 5.00 
“In Memoriam”—Mrs. Harris ........... 5.00 
First Unitarian Society of Plainfield, N. J... 15.00 
First Unitarian Church, Flint, Mich. ..... 10.00 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa.. 20.00 
Pilgrim Alliance, Attleboro, Mass. ........ 15.00 
Mrs. Bertha B. Refsland: 2.0.00: ci seisses 3.10 
The First Church in Roxbury, Mass. ..... 75.00 


Lane County Consumers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation, Eugene, Ore. .............008 1.00 
Miss: Eivelyn_G, Seats. cpyowiis ns .4 Ws pice ae 25.00 
Di; Christopher Retau0u 2.5.0 0 sos moe 5.00 
Cheerful Letter Committee, Women’s Al- 


liance, Marietta, Ohio ...........0.00. 5.00 
Miss) Mary Pashto. < cays sense sunt tie acti 3.00 
Miss Sylvia H, Knowles sii..i60 ars «aves oere 5.00 
Lend-a-Hand Society, The Unitarian 

Ghurth of yin, (MASE. oxen annie 10.00 
Unitarian Society of Ridgewood, N. J. .... 15.25 
The Misses Stons c hok. <tr orevdies oa58 4.00 
The People’s Church of Cedar Rapids, lowa 5.00 
All Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Mass. (Addi- 

PONE) Saye scatter ciale aes eee eWial es eta ie eat 4.00 
Branch Alliance, Hollis, N. Y...........++ 5.00 
Rey, Leon\S. Simonetti (5a aussie aiverciecies 2.50 
Flatbush, N. Y., Branch Alliance ........ 5.00 
BY bas aids dae Belial oe IP Ae eerie toe RICA IyCl 8.00 
Petersham, Mass.: 

Unitarian Church School .............. 2.00 

Social Cubic: .dvciticn (aoe haan see 3.00 

First Congregational Parish (Unitarian). . 12.00 
Mina Braneces iC. Crate, c.6... sess cs atea's 6s 50.00 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway .............. 5.00 
The Unitarian Society of Santa Barbara, 

CRT EL aivena te heme origina. » dha ss Ieee Late 25.00 
Gan NTGRORR BEN OE ts sigcearcon. cme a mcatoly 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Castine, Maine ....... 5.00 


Rey RObSrt MMM ry sass se lees chew 1.00 


Miss Adeline Willits 2 vec cnes tina tate 10.00 
First Unitarian Church of Duluth, Minn. . 10.00 
Wrank: Wis SCOcb. «owas oka esis vais ey Wels see 10.00 


Miss Lila Byron 
First Parish Society, Portland, Maine ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Rochester, N. Y. ...... 
Branch Alliance, Flint, Mich. ............ 6.00 


Total received to date ............0005 


Robert C. Dexter, Secretary. 
Department of Social Relations. 


* * 


WATERVILLE, MAINE 


Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman, minister 
of the Independent Congregational So- 
ciety, Bangor, Maine, will preach Easter 
afternoon, March 28, at the Unitarian 
church, Waterville, Maine, which is at 
present without a minister, following the 
resignation of Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott. 
Mr. Fritchman will supply for several 
Sundays until more permanent arrange- 
ments are made by the standing commit- 
tee. The church school and young people’s 
group will continue to meet. A parish 
supper will be held March 31, at which 
Mr. Fritchman, as secretary of the Maine 
Unitarian Association, will speak. 


$968.51 | 
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MISSION AT NORFOLK, VA. 


The First Unitarian Church of Norfolk, 
Va., recently concluded a mission, consist- 
ing of six Sunday evening meetings with 
addresses by the minister, Rev. Gerald 
R. FitzPatrick, on the viewpoint of Uni- 
tarians toward various questions of re- 
ligion and life. They were held alternate 
Sunday evenings from January 10 to March 
21. The attendance was good, several 
people coming who had never entered the 
chureh before. 

Subjects considered by Mr. FitzPatrick 
were: ‘“‘Unitarians Look at Life,” “‘Uni- 
tarians Look at Jesus,’ ‘“Unitarians 
Look at the Bible,” “‘Unitarians Look at 
God,” “Unitarians Consider Prayer,’”’ and 
“Unitarians Consider Pain.’’ More than 
1,500 pieces of literature were distributed 
by mail and through the church pamphlet 
rack. 

The mission was significant in that it 
was initiated, organized and carried 
through entirely by the minister and his 
parishioners. Both minister and church 
have had a background of experience in 
such endeavor in the mission enterprise of 
the Laymen’s League. Several years ago 
the League conducted a Bible Institute at 
Norfolk, which largely stimulated the for- 
mation of a Unitarian society in that city. 
Later, a League mission was held in that 
church after Mr. FitzPatrick had become 
the minister. Three League missions were 
held in the Rockland, Mass., Unitarian 
church while Mr. FitzPatrick was its 
minister. 

This is a result at which the League 
has aimed throughout the sixteen years 
of its mission and institute program. Dur- 


- ing this period many Unitarian churches 


have undertaken such projects, sometimes 
with, and sometimes without, assistance 
from League headquarters. The mission 
has long since become an accepted and 
valued institution in our fellowship, al- 
though its technique varies from time to 
time and from place to place as the needs 
and the genius of each parish dictate. 
* * 


INNER MONASTICISM 

Much of the interior conflict of our 
lives—both cause and result of our inner 
weaknesses, comes from our excessive 
busy-ness, from a restlessness which brings 
in its wake both physical and spiritual 
fatigue. And the fagged man is neither 
physically nor morally strong. 

It were well for us to heed the implied 


advice of an eminent European visitor: - 


‘America’s greatest need is repose; time to 
stop and take breath.” If we would grow 
in inner strength we must find time in our 
busy days for temporary ‘“‘retreats’’ from 
the whirling world of things and events. 
It may be into the woods or along some 
sandy shore, an hour or two in a symphony 
hall or a gallery of art, or a few moments 
in the inner monasteries of our own hearts. 
—Rev. Dilworth Lupton, in The Cleveland 
Unitarian, 
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MRS. WM. L. SULLIVAN DIES 


Mrs. William L. Sullivan, widow of Dr. 
William L. Sullivan, who was minister of 
the Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa., 
from 1929 until 1935, died at her home in 
Germantown on the morning of March 16. 
She died quietly in her sleep after a very 
brief illness. Funeral services were con- 
ducted by Dr. Omer Hillman Mott, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church at Baltimore, 
Mad. 


* * 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 


A memorial service to Miss Dora Wil- 
liams will be held on April 3, at 4 p. m., in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. Miss Wil- 
liams was the daughter of the late Rev. 
F. C. Williams, at one time minister of the 
Unitarian church at Hyde Park, Mass. 

* * 
FLOOD APPEAL ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENTS 

The contributions received in answer to 
the recent appeal for the Unitarian churches 
suffering from the flood are given below. 
We earnestly solicit further gifts. 

Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 


Previously acknowledged ............+. $ 950.50 
Dr. Rognvaldur Petursson, Winnipeg, 

BIT ties CRNA Winnie. oia'soa.c. vi wie aga 10.00 
Mrs. Carl G. Beede, Wellesley Hills, Mass. . 10.00 


Mrs. Dora S. Eddy, Montpelier, Vt. ..... 5.00 
Miss Emily H. Hayward, Cambridge, 

PUB RS 2: OSE Ce IE inp vee as 10.00 
‘Virginia, Minn., Branch Women’s Alliance 2.00 


“Miss G. W. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. . 10.00 
W. G. Wing, Providence, R. I. .......... 25.00 
George W. Wheelwright, Leominster, 

DVERAS: 1rd PNPM IRONS caine all's, era a 20.00 
Wm. H. Eddy, Providence, R. I. ...0..... 10.00 
Miss Anna M. Waite, Worcester, Mass... . 2.00 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Branch Women’s 

ANID Gal) A eS dee ee ee 5.00 
Miss Alice B. Haslip, Rochester, N. Y.... 1.00 
Miss Ellen D. Sharpe, Providence, R. I. .. 50.00 
Mrs. David M. Little, Brookline, Mass. .. 5.00 
Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass........... 10.00 
Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Boston, Mass. .... 50.00 
“Mrs. Daniel Beckwith, Providence, R. I. . 50.00 
“Providence, R. I., First Congregational 

ROIATCH SROHIOe Meter eric cas! 0 ko 15.00 
Society in Medford, Mass. ............. 30:61 


Rev. Arthur N. Moore, Houlton, Me. .... 1.00 
Mr. and Mrs. George M. Norman, Phila- 


pre gn Rk as ee 25.00 
First Church in Roxbury, Mass. ........ 150.00 
Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon, Orlando, Fla. .. 4.00 
Bedford, Mass., Branch, Women’s Alliance 5.00 
Fall River, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 

Se SE Ro SC ee 10.00 

Society in Oklahoma City, Okla.......... 10.25 
Society in St. Paul, Minn. .............. 157.00 
Miss Ethel Howland, West Newton, Mass. 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ret a OR ae 14.00 
Society in Cedar Rapids, lowa .......... 15.00 
Rev. Elmo A. Robinson, San Jose, Calif. . 1.00 
Leominster, Mass., Harriet W. Holden 

Evening Alliance... ........:.5+..2-. 10.00 

"Newton Centre Unitarian Society, Newton, 

YER sr a oe ees 4.00 
Mrs. Annie B. Furness, Salem, Mass...... . 5.00 
Miss M. F. Blake, Santa Barbara, Calif. ... 10.00 
First Unitarian Society in Newton, Mass. . 10.00 
Society in Virginia, Minn. .............. 3.00 
Staten Island, N. Y., Branch Women’s 

ee ees 5.00 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Branch Women’s 

PEIRCE cc ins dn holt ye. BE SP ee 15.00 

$1,735.36 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Anne L. Corbitt is librarian and dramatic 
teacher at Shurtleff College. 


Frank S. Gredler is minister of All 
Souls’ Church, New London, Conn. 


Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood is the 
translator of Stanislavski’s recent trea- 
tise, ““An Actor Prepares.” In 1918 she 
founded the Department of Russian 
in Dartmouth College. 


Wilson Jefferson is a clerk in the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and has contributed to the Public 
Ledger and the Philadelphia Record. 

Charles R. Joy is administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer and sermon by Rev. Lawrence Ciare, Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal. Holy Communion. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, April 
6-9, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 


during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9 a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Ward B. Jenks, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 12.45 p. m., Station WKBN, 507 
kiloey cles. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RECURRENT PHASES OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Apr. 12. The Tide Turns Against Reason. 
Apr. 21 (Wed.). The Essential Reasonable- 
ness of an Irrationalist. Apr. 26. Some 
Attempts to Solve the Irrationalist’s Problem. 
May 3. The Dynamic and the Formal. 
May 10. The Rhythm of the Religious Life. 


JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, Ph. D. 


Bussey Professor of Theology, Harvard University 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
Tt renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


L SEY 
: | Local and Suburban 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—aAltar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Markt: 00 - 
IOS rice bo hc chai eed tery Lal 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23Rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Pleasantries 


New York legislator wants compulsory 
teaching of safe driving practicesin schools, 
Only dodging is taught now.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

* * 

The first House vote was 404 to lon 
an Administration measure. So another 
dream is shattered. Mr. Roosevelt is not 
without opposition after all—Troy (N. Y.) 
Record. 

* * 

First Voter: “Don’t you think it would 
be a good thing if our legislators were 
limited to one term?” 

Second Voter: “It would depend alto- 
gether on where the term was to be 
served.”—Pathfinder. 

* * 

If the natives of the dust bowl want 
some kind of a crop that will defy all powers 
of light and darkness and the inventions 
of man to uproot it, we recommend the 
dandelion.—Clyde Moore in Ohio State 
Journal (Columbus). 

* 


A school teacher is said to have asked her 
class to name the 10 greatest men in the 
world. 

One boy wrote: 


The New York Yankees .............. 9 
Charhe'Chaplin’ <¢. occ eee at 
10 
Montreal Daily Herald. 
* * 


Sam was being implored by a church 
committee of brethren to contribute to a 
special fund the church was trying to raise. 
But Sam was obdurate. 

“Well,’”’ said one of the brothers with a 
clincher of an argument, ‘“‘don’t you all 
think you owes de Lawd anythin’?” 

‘Oh, ah sure does,” said Sam, ‘‘only He 
ain’t pressin’ me like mah other creditors 
is.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* * 


A visitor to the nut house was trying to 
find out the right time. . . . He had to 
catch a train. . . . His watch had stopped 
and he hurried into the office. . . . No one 
was there but aninmate. . . . The visitor 
looked at the wall clock. 

“Ts that clock right?” he asked. 

“Don’t be silly,” the nut replied in dis- 
gust. “If that clock was right, d’ya think 
it would be here?”’—F. W. Farnsworth in 
the New York Journal. 

* * 

The wireless dealer had just succeeded 
in selling the most expensive all-wave 
radio-gramophone on the stand, and was 
mentally spending the commission on the 
deal when his customer’s voice brought 
him back to earth. 

“There’s just one little adjustment I’d 
like you to make,” she said. 

“Yes, madam?” 

“We're not fitted with electricity,”’ she 
told him, ‘‘so will you have it converted, 
please, for gas?” —Hachange. 
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A NEW CURRICULUM 
IS IN THE MAKING 


A new committee for curriculum 
study is vigorously at work to 
bring our teaching materials into 
line with recent experience in the 
field of religious education. In the 
near future, new books and teach- 
ing material will be available. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHHR R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


April 11 Is Sunday 


And the 18th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the League. Why not join with 
Greater Boston League members in ob- 
serving the anniversary by special service 
and sermon? Write us for suggestions. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. CAPitol 1230 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscal 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay- 
ments are to be maintained at the present 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to the 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue -> + Boston, Mass. 
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LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Priniredsctor Rate of 26 issues for one 
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